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ress, or shall it deny itself, sell its birthright, 
abandon its high calling, and turn basely back to- 
ward barbarism ? Shall it turn its flag into a symbol 
of principles and practices for the overthrow of 
which the stars and stripes came into existence? 
That is the issue stripped of all gloss. 

Senator Hoar was among the first to see the real 
nature and criticalness of the situation, and to sound 
the alarm while the Peace Commission was still at 
work on the treaty in Paris. He has been ably 
supported by nearly all the men of commanding 
ability throughout the nation — even preceded by 
some of them — and by a constantly increasing num- 
ber of the masses. But his recognized position as 
the foremost of living Senators, his half century of 
public service, thirty years of it in his present 
position, his integrity and unquestioned patriotism 
and his strong attachment to the principles of his 
party have all peculiarly fitted him to render a ser- 
vice to his country, at this critical period, which no 
other man in the nation could have rendered. And 
this service he has rendered, with a high devotion 
to duty, which has risen above all ordinary con- 
siderations of self and of party. 

We have not space to give even an outline of the 
speech. Nor is this needful, for it bas doubtless 
been read by all the readers of our paper. If not, 
they ought not only to read it, but to. study it, as 
one of the truest and most conprehensive exposi- 
tions ever made of the character and purpose of 
American institutions. Senator Hoar spoke for the 
whole country, "for its whole past and for its 
whole future." He spoke for the fathers ; he voiced 
the principles of* the Constitution and its limita- 
tions ; the spirit and purpose of the Declaration of 
Independence out of which the Constitution grew 
and by which it must be interpreted. He showed 
that, from the point of view of morality and of 
policy, the step which it is proposed to take in forci- 
bly annexing the Philippines is not only not prog- 
ress but retrogression of the worst sort. Techni- 
cally the speech was a reply to one previously made 
by Senator Piatt of Connecticut. Really it was an 
answer to all the un-American utterances of public 
men, of newspapers, of ministers of the gospel 
"preaching from their pulpits the new commandment 
to do evil that good may come," of which the 
country has been so astonishingly full. It was, 
speaking more to the point still, the voice of the 
country itself pleading for its own honor against the 
rashness and reckless perversion of its own children. 
There is no reply to be made to Senator Hoar's 
argument, without a covert or open denial of the 
principles of the national Constitution and the great 
purpose for which the nation came into existence. 
The advocates of imperial expansion, of acquiring 
sovereignty by the so-called right of conquest, of 



making peoples vassals "for their own good," have 
felt this deeply. Some of them have been much 
angered by the speech, because of its exposure of 
the untenableness, the hollowness and immorality 
of their position. 

The effect of the speech — heard not only by the 
whole nation but by the whole world — has been very 
great. It has aroused and encouraged the opponents 
of forcible annexation as nothing else has done. 
Whether the result will be, as we hope it will be, 
to compel the modification of the peace treaty before 
ratification, is yet in doubt. But one effect the 
speech has certainly had, even if the treaty should 
be ratified in its present form and the Philippines 
thus annexed. It has made it impossible, we think, 
for the United States permanently to hold and to 
govern the islands as vassals. Mr. Hoar's plea has 
modified the character of nearly every speech made 
since on the opposite side in Congress or out of it. 
A few persons have unblushingly declared that we 
should take the Philippines by force, kill off half 
the population if this is necessary to subdue them, 
and then "civilize" the rest. But all the moderate 
men, those who, in spite of their false theories, have 
some real interest in promoting the good of the 
Filipinos, have hastened to say that they have no 
intention of robbing them of their liberty and forc- 
ing the sovereignty of the United States upon them 
against their will. In this direction the effect of 
Senator Hoar's speech has been remarkable. 

It has seemed to us, after reading this magnifi- 
cent exposition of the real spirit, history and mission 
of the United States, that it will be impossible for 
the nation to rush blindly on into the imperialistic 
chasm yawning before it. In some way, the provi- 
dences of God and the good sense and loyalty of the 
people must save the country from such a wreck of 
its fortunes and hopes. If not, it will at least not 
have been without the true prophet's warning. 



What Moved the Czar. 

The capacity to be moved in right directions, by 
proper motives, is one of the finest in human charac- 
ter. It is the supreme evidence of strength, as it is 
of goodness. This . capacity the young Czar of 
Russia seems to possess in a high degree, if we may 
judge from the facts about him which are coming to 
light in connection with the origin of the great peace 
manifesto. All sources of information agree in 
attributing the rescript to the Czar himself, to his 
own benevolent initiative, to his own humanity of 
spirit. It is primarily, therefore, the revelation 
of his personal character, without which no amount 
or kind of external influences could ever have elici- 
ted from him such an utterance. 

But the influences working upon him from with- 
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out were many and strong, and he seems to have 
had an intelligent appreciation of the weight of each 
and all of them, as well as of the enormous difficul- 
ties which would have to be overcome. He is said 
to have pondered over the subject for nearly three 
years, submitting his idealistic purposes to the most 
exacting practical analysis in order to make sure of 
his ground before venturing too far. 

The depressed and disturbed condition, of his own 
empire, caused largely by the exactions of militar- 
ism, was thoroughly known to him, and painfully 
felt. So was the general state of Europe. He had 
statistics on the subject prepared for him. His 
father, Alexander III., had laid the subject upon 
him, and he felt the solemn responsibility thus im- 
posed. He had special counselors make reports to 
him as to the feasibility of certain plans for realizing 
his design. He had listened to the representations 
of an English statesman some five years ago. He 
consulted at least two European sovereigns, the 
Emperor of Germany and the King of Denmark, on 
some of the general aspects of the subject. 

How much truth there is in the story of the con- 
nection of Queen Victoria with the conception and 
issuing of the rescript, we are unable to say. Some 
features of this story are very improbable and 
would, if true, take much of the heart out of the 
movement. The proposal of the Czar does not seem 
even remotely like a bit of practical political 
manoeuvring to prevent, or to put off till a more 
convenient season, a war between Russia and Eng- 
land over affairs in the East. Every word of the 
document gives evidence of a worthier origin than 
this. It is certain, however, that the Czar well 
knew and was deeply influenced by the well-known 
dislike of the British Queen for war. He was certain 
beforehand that he should have her undivided sym- 
pathy and support. 

But if it is true that Emperor Nicholas was moved 
primarily by the general condition of his own 
country and of Europe, it is no less true that what 
hurried him to his decision was a recently published 
Russian book entitled, " The Future War, in its 
Technical, Economical and Political Aspects." This 
book seems quite as remarkable, in its way, as the 
Czar's rescript. It is the work of a learned Polish 
publicist named Bliokh. It contains six volumes 
and a supplement, and is a veritable cyclopedia of 
peace and war. The whole present condition of 
Europe seems to be summed up in its pages, and the 
arguments against war and in favor of setting up a 
European Court of Arbitration are presented in the 
most vivid practical way. The Czar, to whose 
knowledge the book came last spring, is said to 
have been not simply moved but startled by some 
of the statements and reasonings presented in it. 

This remarkable book has not yet been translated 
from the Russian. The best account of it which we 



have seen is that of Dr. E. J. Dillon in the Novem- 
ber number of the Contemporary Review. From 
the account there given, Mr. Bliokh seems to have 
succeeded in bringing into his book in a most im- 
pressive way all the practical arguments against war 
which have been uttered by the advocates of peace 
in recent years. His purpose in bringing out the 
work was to create a powerful current of public 
opinion against militarism among those classes of 
society which are most influential in shaping politi- 
cal affairs. It seems remarkable, to say the least, 
that this treatise should have come out in Russia and 
have come to the knowledge of the Czar at just that 
"psychological" moment when he was already 
wrestling so earnestly with the great problem of an 
arrest of the ruinous growth of armaments. 

Mr. Bliokh's voluminous argument condensed is 
that war is now out of date. It no longer fits in with 
the aims, the interests and the morals of modern so- 
ciety. The nations are so bound together in many 
ways that a disturbance of the equilibrium in one 
country produces an immediate breakdown in others. 
Preparations for war by one people engender prepa- 
rations by others, so that a ruinous rivalry is the 
result, in which nearly all the substance of races and 
of individuals is swallowed up. The bloodshed 
which would result from the shock of the vast bod- 
ies of men armed with the murderous weapons of 
to-day would be such as to horrify all humane men 
and women. The possible number of killed and 
wounded would be overwhelming. The numbers of 
soldiers of the great powers are too vast to be use- 
ful. No general could direct such huge armies, and 
it is doubtful if mobilization could be effected 
smoothly. " A single breakdown in machinery of 
so many and such complex parts would spell im- 
mediate failure, and might possibly lead to irrepara- 
ble ruin." The financial sacrifices necessary for the 
support and training of these countless troops are as 
ruinous as they are unprofitable. Ten times as much 
goes to military preparations as to educational pur- 
poses. A war between the Triple and the Dual 
Alliances, commanding more than ten millions of 
soldiers, would be inconceivably ruinous, because of 
the interests which would be immediately jeopar- 
dized, Europe having made such enormous econom- 
ic progress since 1870. The author, of course, de- 
velops his argument with the most ample display of 
facts and figures. The difficulty of obtaining money, 
when war breaks out, will be as great as the need of 
it is imperative. The only way in which money 
could be had in sufficient quantities would be by the 
issue of unlimited bank-notes, the economic result ot 
which would be frightfully disastrous. War having 
actually broken out would cost the great powers 
more than four million pounds sterling daily. The 
annual cost of a European war would be the fantas- 
tic sum of £1,747,120,000. In two years the ruin of 
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the belligerents would be complete and irreparable. 

There is one section of Mr. Bliokh's book which 
we wish could be turned immediately into English 
and laid down on every Senator's and Representa- 
tive's desk in Washington and upon the table of 
every editor in the nation. That is the section in 
which he shows that the growing commercial and in- 
dustrial supremacy of the United States is due 
chiefly to the absence of militarism. The United 
States is now not merely by far the richest of the 
great peoples of the earth but the rate at which the 
national wealth is increasing is considerably greater 
than that of any other nation. It is becoming con- 
stantly easier for the American to compete with his 
European rivals. The "coming war" of the Eu- 
ropean Alliances " will afford him an admirable op- 
portunity to seize and hold all the international 
markets which nature, skill or money can enable 
him to supply." Is it possible that the United 
States, under the impulse of the false ideas now pre- 
vailing, proposes to throw away this commercial and 
industrial advantage, and deliberately adopt the 
system which is ruining Europe ? 

Mr. Bliokh argues that unless an end be speedily 
put to the ruinous rivalry in war 'preparations, the 
utter breakdown of some of the European states 
and the economic paralysis of others must inevitably 
result. He then devotes a section of his work to 
showing the way in which militarism is ruining 
Russia. Even now a considerable portion of the 
Russian peasants never have enough to eat. The 
number of the famishing will increase in direct ratio 
to the increase of the population. In fifty years, with- 
out changed conditions, a considerable portion of 
the nation will consist of a proletariat which will not 
only be without fixed means of subsistence "but 
positively half naked." 

Mr. Bliokh marshals all his " facts, figures and 
fears " in a great argument in favor of immediate 
partial disarmament and the establishment of an in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration for the settlement 
of all misunderstandings. It is not often given to an 
author to find immediately such a powerful patron 
of his ideas as this Polish publicist has found in the 
Russian Emperor. Whatever may be the immedi- 
ate practical results of the forth-coming Conference, 
Mr. Bliokh's book has had the seal of immortality 
placed upon it by the fact that Nicholas II. has 
heard its great argument and re-uttered it to the 
world in his famous Irenicon. 



Arrival of the Doukhobors. 

The first party of the Doukhobors, of whom men- 
tion has already been made in these columns, arrived 
at Halifax, N. S., on the 20th of January, after a 
voyage of 29 days from Batum,,^nd will go directly 



on to the section of Canada which has been given 
them for settlement. The scene at their arrival is 
described as one of great impressiveness. When 
the steamer, Lake Huron, on which they had come, 
dropped anchor at quarantine, the decks were lined 
from stem to stern with the new comers, quaintly 
dressed in the garb of the Russian peasant, and sing- 
ing with tremulous lips a hymn which being inter- 
preted meant : " God is with us ; he has helped us, 
and he will carry us through." 

None of the party speak English, except one, 
Leopold Suleijitzky, a friend of Count Tolstoy, who 
with two doctors, a lady and a gentleman, had 
charge of them and looked after their comfort while 
on the voyage. The party are described as of all 
ages. The men wear sheepskin coats, fur leggings 
and fur caps, and the women bright red skirts and 
thick woolen head coverings. 

When they arrived at Halifax, they were met by 
the Canadian immigration officials, railroad officials, 
reporters, Prince Hilkofi of Russia who has been in 
Canada for a year, and a deputation of the Society 
of Friends from the United States. It was every 
way proper for these latter to be present and be the 
first to welcome the Doukhobors, for foremost among 
those who have furnished the means and the encour- 
agement for this remarkable emigration have been 
the Friends of Great Britain and of this country. 
When the tug bearing those who went out to meet 
the Doukhobors drew near the steamer, Job S. 
Gidley, a Friend of Dartmouth, Mass., lifted his hat 
and shouted: " Welcome, Doukhobortsi, welcome." 
Twice the Doukhobors responded, bowing their 
heads almost to the deck. When those from the 
tug boarded the ship, the immigrants crowded 
around them with ejaculations and gestures indica- 
tive of gratitude and delight. Joseph Elkinton, a 
venerable Friend from Philadelphia, offered a prayer 
invoking the guidance and blessing of God upon 
these strangers just entering upon their new life in 
the western world. Hundreds of them stood about 
him with bared and bowed heads listening reverently 
as the words were interpreted to them. 

The immigrants are described as a clean, healthy, 
strong-limbed and intelligent looking people. The 
Canadian deputy Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Smart, was well pleased with their appearance, and 
said : " They are a splendid looking people, strong 
and healthy, and I am confident will make good set- 
tlers." Prince Hilkoff expressed his delight at the 
safe arrival of the people saying: "I am to-day 
heartily glad that my poor, oppressed people have 
received such a hearty welcome, and especially that 
they have come to a country under the protection of 
the British flag." 

One of the reporters, in describing the scene at 
the arrival of these Doukhobors, speaks of it as 



